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On April 11, seven days after the as- 
sassination of Martin Luther King, 
a Munich house painter fired three 
shots at Rudi Dutschke (left), the 
revolutionist 28-year-old leader of 
West Germany's student left. 
Though severely wounded, "Red 
Rudi" survived. But the shooting 
touched off the worst riots in Ger- 
many since the rise of Hitler. In al- 
most every city helmeted, club- 
carrying students rampaged to the 
chant of "Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh!" 
In West Berlin, police used water 



Mexico City 

As doves of peace rose from the 
Olympic Stadium in rehearsal for 
the opening pageant, militant stu- 
dents occupied the National Uni- 
versity. Their protest had sputtered 
since midsummer when police vi- 
olated the traditional sanctity of 
schoolgrounds to break up a fight 
between rival preparatory schools. 



Berlin 



Sporadic rioting and protest march- 
es followed (above), and the mil- 
itants shut down the university and 
the National Polytechnic Institute 
which together enroll 160,000 stu- 
dents. On Sept. 18 President Diaz 
Ordaz ordered federal troops to in- 
vade the university. Two weeks of 
fire-bombing, sniping and mass ar- 
rests reached a climax on la noche 
triste — a single sad night on which 
troops assaulted a student rally, 
killing 33, wounding 500. The 
Olympics went on as scheduled. 
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cannon (far left) to subdue the 
demonstrators. 

Organized originally at the Free 
University of West Berlin to ag- 
itate for academic reform, the stu- 
dents now attacked a number of 
other targets: streetcar fares; the 
press lord whose editorials they be- 
lieved had inspired the assassina- 
tion attempt on Red Rudi; the 
U.S. for its involvement in Vietnam; 
and a new law that would give 
the Bonn government special mar- 
tial powers "in times of emer- 
gency." But as elsewhere their main 
target was The System — the same 
materialistic society that turned 
Germany from a war-prostrated na- 
tion into an economic powerhouse. 




New York 

Columbia, an old (1754) and proud 
university, was laid siege from 
within. In April insurgent students 
took over two campus buildings. 
For a time a mustachioed upper- 
classman sat (below) at the desk 
of university President Grayson Kirk 
and savored a Kirk cigar. After six 
days Kirk summoned 1,000 city po- 
lice, who cleared the buildings in 
a club-swinging assault. When the 
university suspended revolt leader 
Mark Rudd (left) of the Students 
for a Democratic Society, he led a 



new uprising which again brought 
police, nightsticks flying. But class- 
es had to be canceled for the 
year. In its report on what caused 
this "hurricane of unrest," an in- 
vestigating commission indicted 
Columbia for unhealthy relations 
with its neighbors (a new gym- 
nasium that residents of adjoining 
Harlem opposed had been one 
cause of the riots); for an attitude 
of authoritarianism and mistrust to- 
ward students; and for a faculty 
and administration that functioned 
as rivals. President Kirk resigned. 
A new student-faculty dialogue was 
launched.' In September, Rudd 
tried to register and revive the 
revolt, but he was turned away. 
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and ft was 
a bad year 
for cops 



Was there ever a worse year for 
cops? Mauled in London (oppo- 
site), staggered by a rock in Paris 
(above), laid low on a Berlin bou- 
levard (center) and finally toted 
from the field (right) like a de- 
feated knight-at-arms, the man in 
blue was everybody's favorite tar- 
get. He was despised and vilified, 
baited in many revolting and imag- 
inative ways, yet depended upon 
by most of society to somehow pre- 
serve Law and Order. Day after 
day the policeman found himself 
manning the front lines in a civil 
war which he was usually ill 
equipped — by training or dispo- 
sition — to fight. The result was a 
debate, often conducted on the 
street, about just how much force 
it was proper to use in controlling 
a crowd or breaking up a sit-in. 
In Chicago cops were themselves 
pushed into rioting. Others, no- 
tably London's bobbies, valiantly 
kept their cool. In any case, as 
one expert noted, under the uni- 
form "policemen are only people." 




